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and for reasons that, in the event of war, which was then probable, you would steer the vessel of State with more energy, etc. That Mr. M. was one of the best men and a great civilian I always thought, but I always believed that the mind of a philosopher could not dwell on blood and carnage with any composure; of course, that he was not well fitted for a stormy sea. I was immediately branded with the ephithet Federalist, and you also. But I trust, when compared with the good adage of the tree being best known by its fruit, it was unjustly applied to either.
"To conclude, my dear sir, my whole letter was intended to put you on your guard against American Semproniuses, that you might exercise your own judgment in the choice of your own ministry, by which you would glide smoothly through your own administration, with honor to yourself and benefit to your country. This was my motive; this is the first wish of my heart, to see you, when I am in retirement, endeavoring to nurse a broken and debilitated constitution, administering the Government with the full approbation of all good men, pursuing an undeviating course, alone dictated by your own independent, matured judgment.
"Present Mrs. J. and myself respectfully to your lady, and accept for yourself our best wishes, and believe me to be your most obedient servant,
"ANDREW JACKSON.
"The Hon. James Monroe."
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Then comes the important letter of Mr. Monroe, showing that General Jackson could have been Secretary of War if he would have taken it, as follows:
"WASHINGTON, March i, 1817.
"Dear Sir: I wrote you a short letter lately by General Bernard, and I intended to have written you another, but had not time; indeed, so constantly have I been engaged in highly important business that I have not had a moment for my friends.
"In the course of last summer the President offered the Department of War to Mr. Clay, who then declined it. Since it was known that the suffrages of my fellow-citizensrateful country li.i* called you to fill.
